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was guarding against an epidemic of yellow-fever
with a rigid quarantine. The Tennessee, one of the
men-of-war, under command of Captain Philip John-
son, came up the river, and, contrary to the general's
regulations, ran past quarantine. In fact, the ship
had been off the yellow-fever-infected port of Gal-
veston on the blockade, but had never allowed any
of her crew ashore. And her reason for not stopping
was a good one. She was leaking badly, and the only
way that she could stay afloat was by keeping her
circulating pumps at work. If she stopped her en-
gines the pumps would stop. When Butler heard
of this infraction of his rules he sent for Captain
Johnson, and, despite Johnson's explanation, broke
into one of those abusive tirades of which he was
known to be a master.

"I have a great mind to put you in the parish
prison/* Butler announced in the presence of a num-
ber of his officers.

"Oh, no, you won't/' Johnson answered. "And,
besides, you must not talk to me that way. If your
own officers will permit it, I won't."

As a lawyer Butler saw the point and waived
the argument on this score, but sent word to Com-
modore Henry W. Morris, of the Pensacola, the
senior naval officer present, that the regulations
must be obeyed and the Tennessee must return and
ride out her quarantine. Commodore Morris could
be as urbane as Farragut. He was agreeable to the